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Parliament. No man was better fitted, by his intel-
lectual, social and parliamentary gifts, to take up the
great cause. A man of recognised position and in-
fluence, alike in the House and in society, an eloquent
and witty speaker, and a popular personality, he was
able to gain the attention of Parliament as probably
no other Member could have done. A combination
of the most rigid principles and the most sociable
and pleasing disposition was remarked as a leading
feature of his character. He was intensely serious,
but no one could put him down as a prig, for his
religion was transparently genuine, ruling his whole
life, and his charming personality and genius for
friendship endeared him to all who knew him.
Absolute singleness of purpose was the great note
of Wilberforce's character. His first speech on the
Slave Trade in the House of Commons in 1789, for
which he had prepared by collecting and arranging
an immense array of evidence, won high admiration,
and was followed by speeches from Burke and Pitt,
but there was little immediate result, for so many
Members and influential people outside the House
were connected with the trade, that there was a
general desire to put off any decision on the question.
The Trade plausibly urged delay on many and vari-
ous pretexts, including that of national security. A
Select Committee of the House was appointed to
hear evidence, which meant incessant labour for
Wilberforce and his colleagues, and he taxed his
physical strength to the utmost limit. In 1791 a